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stage in Puritanism, the metaphysical in deism, the positive in realism, 
did not stop there, hut, in a measure, reversed itself. After the " com- 
mon sense " period there was a return of " metaphysical " interests in 
the idealism of Emerson, and all the strictures of the positivists against 
transcendentalism do but prove that it satisfied a persistent human 
demand. But neither have " theological " interests died out in the 
land, for the present revival of interest in the philosophy of religion is 
manifest in its mystical aspects among the uncritical " new thoughters," 
and in its practical side among the hypercritical pragmatists. Hence 
to the observer of recurrent mutations of belief the Comtean formula is 
not adequate. The metaphysical interest is not to be confined within a 
closed and static circle, but should rather be considered a vital and per- 
manent issue among men. So, instead of the law of the three states, 
one would prefer Vico's cycle of belief, or, better still, a conception of 
the intellectual life as a cycloid, a curve traced by a point of an ever 
moving wheel. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 

Vassae College. 

Are Mental Processes in Space f Wit P. Montague. The Monist, 
January, 1908. Pp. 21-29. 

Two important arguments against the existence of mental processes 
in space are (1) that they would then have definite spatial figure and 
be spatially related to one another; and (2) that all space is continu- 
ously filled with matter so that no room is left for psychical or non- 
physical states. But sensory qualities, save those of sight and touch, 
are felt as neither punctifonn nor figured, and yet as definitely located 
in space. "And as for the mentioned non-spatiality of the relations 
between mental processes, experience offers countless instances of rela- 
tions equally non-spatial, but which subsist between things about whose 
existence in space there is no question. Such, for example, are the rela- 
tions of likeness and difference, harmony and dissonance, etc." And as 
to the second objection, Professor Montague finds that potential energy 
is something which, although as immaterial as consciousness, exists in 
space; and has a further resemblance to consciousness in being, as it 
were, physically invisible. This last property it is which prevents one 
from believing that consciousness is a mode of motion, or kinetic energy; 
but we can not "so easily dismiss the proposition that consciousness is 
a mode of potential energy. It may be said that the experience of stress 
or strain is not any more like the psychical in general than is the ex- 
perience of motion. We must remember, however, that as velocity can 
be transformed into energy of acceleration, so acceleration can pass into 
the second derivative of the velocity. The modes of potential energy 
into which nerve currents and other motions can pass include in addi- 
tion to acceleration, the whole endless series of higher derivatives of 
space with regard to time, and in these purely intensive magnitudes and, 
their mutual relations and combinations we have a system which is suffi- 
ciently rich and complex to express the manifoldness and multidimen- 
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sionality of psychic life" (italics in original). Thus mental processes 
may be regarded as truly existing in space, in spite of their lack of 
definite figure. 

In the same number of the Monist Dr. Paul Carus has offered several 
objections to this view of consciousness. One of these is that a physi- 
ological state of rest always coincides with a state of rest in conscious- 
ness, so that mental activity can not mean " a passive condition of an 
uneventful storage." To this Professor Montague's reply would prob- 
ably be that if consciousness is identical with the potential energy in 
brain-cells, then every physiological change in these cells is correlated 
with a change in consciousness, and vice versa. And during " dreamless 
sleep," for instance, consciousness may not be absent, but merely so 
changeless as quite to elude the memory. A change in the potential 
energy is, according to the theory, a change of a higher derivative; 
which is again consciousness. Another of Dr. Carus's objections is, that 
" the problems of life and the ideals of mankind are not to be sought in 
the domains of either matter or energy, but are, all of them, without any 
exception, questions of form. ... A materialistic monism loses sight of 
the significance of form and, with it, of all intellectual, moral, artistic, 
and religious treasures." The author would, perhaps, reply that some- 
thing in the nervous system must account for these "forms," and that 
nothing is more adapted thereto than potential energy. And yet, indeed, 
it is one thing to say that the potential energy accounts for the forms 
of the contents of consciousness, and quite another to say that it is these 
latter. 

The theory above reviewed, as its author states, bears resemblance to 

the views of Ostwald and others, and its author presents it as a form of 

interactionism which remarkably fits the facts. It should be carefully 

weighed by all who are hoping to find that consciousness is something 

else, as, say, some form of brain action. 

E. B. Holt. 
Harvard University. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. May, 1908. Les sens esthetiques 
(1" article) (pp. 449-470) : Ch. Lalo. - Historically organized arts appeal 
to only two senses, sight and hearing. Traditional theories give no satis- 
factory explanation of this fact. Be V image a I'idee: Essai sur le 
mechanisme psychologique de la methode allegorique (pp. 471-482) : 
Emile Brehier. - A study of the way in which thought exteriorizes itself 
in images and inversely, of the way in which images grow into ideas. 
La genese psychologique de la conscience morale (pp. 483-502) : Bertrand 
Mertens. -An account of the relations of certain ethical feelings to 
pathological conditions of the organism. Revue Qenerale: Publications 
recentes sur la morale.- J. Segond. Analyses et comptes rendus. F. E. 



